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The great English collective mysteries are, of course, diC'eren-
tiated by linguistic, as well as by literary, features; for, while both
the York and the Towneley Plays are written in the Northumbrian
dialect, which suits so many of their characteristics though it
makes them by no means easy reading, we seem in the Chester
and Coventry Plays to be moving on ground less remote from the
more common forms of fifteenth century English. The so-called
Coventry Plays show east-midland peculiarities in their dialect,
which agrees with the conclusions as to their origin reached by
some of the best authorities, such as ten Brink and A, W. Pollard.
In the matter of metre, the most striking feature common to
English religious plays is the great variety exhibited by them.
(Tlie Harrowing of Hell, which in form has hardly passed from
that of the dialogue into that of the drama, and in metre confines
itself to a very irregular octosyllabic couplet, can hardly be cited
as an exception) This variety of metrification, contrasting very
strongly with the consistency with which the French miracle- and
mystery-plays adhere to the metre of the octosyllabic couplet,
though permitting themselves an occasional excursion into the
fashionable form of the triolet1, is already very noticeable in the
York Plays: in the Towneley, notwithstanding their close con-
nection with the York Plays, there seems a recognition of the
expediency of maintaining the octosyllabic metre as the staple
metre of the drama, though, as has already been noticed, the last
and most conspicuous writer of all who had a hand in these plays
enriched them by the introduction of a new and elaborate stanza
of his own. Ilis ordinary stanza-form, which is to be found in
practically all the playa in this collection which reveal the comic
elaboration of his master hand, is the thirteen-lined stanza riming
abalababeddde2. The Coventry Plays show a less striking
metrical variety, and a tendency towards that length of line,
which was to end in the fashion of the doggerel alexandrine,
and thus, as Saintsbury observes, to help, by reaction, to establish
blank verse as the metre of the English drama. In the Chester
Plays, there is again that marked variety of metre which speaks

romantic colouring almost removing it out of the genera! sphere of the religious
drama, that the figure of the much-erring and much-sneering heroine is not devoid of
troe pathos, while Satan rejoicing over her fall reminds us of Mephistophelea gloating
over that of Margaret In Favst,

1 Saintsbury, G., A. History of Englith Prosody, voL i, pp. 203 ff,, where, in
book m, 'The Fifteenth Century,1 chap. I, 'The Drama,1 see a full discussion of the
metrification of the religious plays.

8 Hohlfeld, u.t. pp, 287 tf.